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A Character-building Magazine for Boys and Girls 


My Valentine Letter to You 


Dear WEE WispoM Readers: 

What boy or girl or, for that matter, what boy or girl “grows: tall’ 
doesn’t get a thrill out of a letter from a true friend, from one who 
loves him and whom he loves? 

I want each one of you to feel that this is your very own letter from 
me and that it brings you a message of real love. 

In the Book of John we find this thought: “Greater love hath no 
man than this, that he lay down his life for his friends.” I should not 
want a single one of my friends to lay down his life for me in the sense 
that he would give up his life for me, and I am sure you would not 
want it either. But there is a lovely way in which we do give of ou 
life for our friends. Our life is made up of our activities. Every act of 
kindness, every thought of love you give to another is a little bit of 
your life that you ‘lay down” for Father or Mother, Sister, Brother, 
friend. Every time you send me a thought of love, you have laid down 
a little bit of your life for me, because you can never use that same 
thought energy again; you have used it for me. 

We editors work all through the month to prepare the next We 
Wispom for you. In that way we “lay down’’ a little bit of our life for 
you. Every picture, every story, every page represents a little bit of our 
life. We have laid it down for you. 

Isn’t it a beautiful thing that by our thoughts, words, and acts we 
can express this great love; that we can lay down our life for our 
friends and still go on living and giving? 

I should like to tell each one of you individually about my love for 
you and the love you have for one another, but do you know 
that there are so many of you that if I should start today to write each 
one a special letter it would take me more than a year to finish! So 
through this letter valentine I am saying to you: I love you. 
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Josies Eye Opener 


By Nell Goodale Price 
Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


IOLET Osborne walked home from town with 
her twin brother Fred and several of their class- 
mates. They had been buying valentines. 

“We've certainly had fun going together to get 
our valentines, but I’m rather sorry we did,” com- 
mented Violet. “It’s taken every bit of the surprise 
out of them. The minute the postmaster holds up 
that violet-colored envelope I'll know that it’s for 
me without my name ever being called. And I'll 
know it’s from Ellen too.” 

“That’s what you get for being named Violet,” 
said Fred, who had been elected postmaster for the 
fifth grade’s valentine box. “But maybe Ellen just 
bought one of that color to fool you and is really 
going to give you a bright green one.” 

“I’m full of such tricks,” laughed Ellen, as the 
others paused a moment with her in front of her 
home. “Come in, everybody, and Ill show you an 
extra-special valentine I have made for someone who 
is sure I’m going to give her a box of heart-shaped 
cookies. And isn’t she going to be surprised? I like 
a valentine to be not only friendly but a regular eye 
opener, something that demands attention and gets 
it.” 

The group was about to accept her invitation 
when Violet noticed a girl coming down the street, 
a girl in whom she was very much interested. 

“Here comes Josie Maddox, that new girl. Let’s 
wait for her, Ellen, and then you ask her to come in 
too,” she said. “She’s always alone and looks so 
lonesome.” 

Each boy and girl turned to watch Josie as she 
drew near. She was a tall girl with fly-away blond 
curls and pink cheeks. Her steps immediately slowed 
as she felt their glances rest upon her. Then when 
she reached the corner near which they stood, in- 
stead of continuing and joining them, she suddenly 
turned down a side street. 

“Well, I like that! She knew we were waiting for 
her. She just doesn’t want to get acquainted, and I, 
for one, don’t care,” exclaimed Ellen as she led the 
way into the house. me 

When they had all gathered, Ellen took a tissue- 
paper parcel out of the desk in the living room and 
displayed a handkerchief case made out of two flat 
pink satin hearts tied together with ribbons. It had 
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forget-me-nots em- 
broidered on it and 
was delicately 
scented. 

“Boy! Won't that 
doll up my room and 
make it smell pret- 
ty?” teased Fred, 
sniffing at the dainty 
gift. “It’s swell of 
you to do all that 
work for me, Ellen.” 

“Don’t be a silly- 
dilly! It’s for a girl 
of course! My cousin, 
if you want to know. 
Don’t you think she 
deserves an extra 
special, Vi, for the 
way she helps me 
with my drawing?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Violet quietly. She didn’t join 
in the fun the rest were having over it. Her mind 
was too full of the way Josie Maddox had turned 
the corner and gone down a side street to avoid 
joining their group. 

Violet thought it was because Josie was only in 
the third grade when she should have been in the 
fifth. It must be hard to be in a class where everyone 
is younger than yourself and so much smaller. Josie 
looked so bright and sweet, Violet was sure she 
wasn't in the lower grade because she was a poor 
student. There must be some other reason for it. 
She wished she could get acquainted with her and 
let her know that it made no difference to her what 
class she was in. 

“Well, if the ‘extra special’ isn’t for me, I’m not 
going to hang around and look at it any longer,’ 
Fred’s laughing voice interrupted Violet’s thoughts. 
“Come on, Vi, let’s go home.” 

Extra special! The two words stuck in Violet's 
mind. Why, they were the solution of the problem 
that filled her thoughts! She would send Josie 4 
valentine that was different, one that she could not 
just pass over and forget by sending one in retur. 
It must be a valentine that ‘demanded attention and 
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got it,” as Ellen had said. She began to think of ways 
and means, for she had spent all her money! 

“Have you any idea how a good worker could 
make a little money, Fred?” she asked her brother, 
as they plodded through the snow on their way home. 

“Meaning you, I suppose. No, I don’t, but if 
you'll sort the type in my printing outfit, I'll let you 
have one of my valentines. I suppose that’s what 
you want money for.” 

Violet sighed. Sorting type was dull work. Be- 
sides, she wanted to choose her own valentine. 

“Well, maybe I'll have to take you up later, but 
just now I’m going to try to find a way to earn 
some money,” she said. 

“You remember what Mom said about not asking 
the neighbors for work, don’t you?” asked Fred. 
“If one of them offers you a job with pay, that’s 
0. K., but you’re not to go around asking for it.” 

“I have no intention of bothering anyone about 
a job,” replied Violet loftily. 

She had just remembered that this was “dollar 
day” at the stores. She knew several mothers who 
often used a girl to keep their children while they 
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room and make it 
smell pretty?” teased Fred, sniffing at the dainty gift 


went downtown shopping. Violet 
was sure that if she would 
but saunter past the Wilson 
home Mrs. Wilson would ask her 
to come in and take care of little 
Binnie. The pay was always a 
dime. And that would probably be 
enough for her purpose. 

Violet hurried home and found 
her mother busily sewing but be- 
fore she had a chance to ask per- 
mission to go out again, her 
mother said: 

“Vi, Mrs. Newton has been 
cleaning out her attic today and 
is now burning the trash. She has 
been running out to the incinerator 
every few minutes with a basket- 
ful. She must be all tired out going 
up and down the attic stairs. It’s a 
fine chance for you to do some- 
thing nice for her if you care to.” 

Violet’s face fell. Mrs. Newton 
was always doing pleasant things 
for her and all the other girls in 
the neighborhood. Violet had 
been longing for just such an op- 
portunity to return some of her 
many kindnesses, but it had come 
at just the wrong time. 

“Oh-h-h dear!” she said slowly. 

“It’s just a suggestion. You are the one to decide 
whether you want to do it or not,” began her mother, 
but Violet broke in: 

“I know,” she said, ashamed of her hesitation. 
“Excuse me, Mom, for interrupting. It’s just because 
I am so anxious to get over there and lend Mrs. 
Newton my ‘strong arms and willing feet’!” 

The two laughed together as Violet spoke, for the 
expression she had used was one that her mother 
had been fond of using when Violet was younger. 

Mrs. Newton was greatly pleased at Violet’s offer 
to help. Violet did all the running up and down 
stairs for her while she burned the articles unfit for 
further use. When the work was finally finished Mrs. 
Newton showed Violet a large red box that she had 
saved for her. 

“See! It’s as tall as you are and twice as broad,” 
she said, standing the box on one end beside Violet. 
“My new quilts came in it, and I thought of you 
right away. The box is such a pretty shade of red 
and so well made. I am sure you can make something 
out of it.” 


“Why, thanks a lot, Mrs. Newton,” said Violet, 
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rather taken back at the size of the offering. What on 
earth could she do with an immense red box like that ? 
Why, she didn’t even have a place to keep it unless 
Mom would let her slide it under the bed. “I guess I'll 
have to ask Fred to come over and carry it home for 
me. It’s pretty big and his arms are longer than mine.” 

“It will make a grand doll house,” suggested 
Mrs. Newton, but Violet was well supplied with 
quarters for her dolls. 

Fred obligingly carried the big box home that 
evening, and Violet slipped it under the bed in her 
room and promptly forgot it. She had all her 
valentines to address 
and a_ heart-shaped 
needlebook to finish 
that she was making 
for her teacher, be- 
sides her homework 
to do, so she was very 
busy. Saint Valen- 
tine’s Day came on 
Saturday, but the 
fifth graders would 
exchange their valen- 
tines on the after- 
noon of the day be- 
fore. Friday came 
long before Violet 
was ready for it. 

All week long in 
the back of her mind 
was the thought that 
she must send Josie 
an “extra-special” 
valentine, but she 
had not been able to 
do anything about it. 
An ordinary one 
would have to do. 
She would sort type 
for Fred and take the 
valentine that he 
would give her, al- 
though it would not 
be the kind she 


chance. I simply must have another valentine.” 

“Sorry, Vi, but you’ve been too long making up 
your mind,” replied Fred. “I addressed the whole 
bunch last night, and there isn’t one that hasn’t been 
written on, sealed, and addressed.” 

Of all the bad luck! Well, she would fix up some 
sort of a homemade one that evening and run ove 
and slip it under Josie’s front door the first thing 
in the morning. 

Violet started to school feeling downcast, but the 
walk there through the frosty air, with clear skies 
overhead and crisp snow underfoot, was too exhila. 
rating to permit her 
to remain that way. 

She found the fifth 
graders in high 
spirits and having a 
hard time to suppress 
their giggles. It was 
certainly fun cele. 
brating the good 
saint’s birthday. The 
post office was 
opened just an hour 
before school closed 
and everyone was 
made happy with a 
variety of hearts, cu- 
pids, doves, and gar- 
lands. Miss Earle, 
their teacher, was de- 
lighted with the val- 
entines that she re- 
ceived, and she 
passed a big box of 
candy hearts with 
funny messages on 
them. The fifth 
graders found them 
not only amusing but 
very satisfying. 

As Violet and her 
friends walked home 
laughing and talking 
and comparing the 


wanted at all. 

“If you'll let me 
have one of your val- 
entines, Fred,” she 
said at the breakfast 
table Friday morn- 
ing, “I'll sort your 
type this evening and 
be glad of the 
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She made a valentine for Josie Maddox that she felt sure 
would win her friendship 


missives they had te- 
ceived, Violet noticed 
a girl running down 
the opposite side of 
the street. It was 
Josie. How pretty 
vx she looked with her 
cheeks aglow and 
her yellow curls fly- 
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ing from beneath her red knitted 
cap! She was alone as usual. Vio- 
let longed to do something about 
it. 

When she arrived at home she 
found her mother up in her room 
putting up fresh curtains. She 
looked at Violet’s valentines, read 
the messages on them and then 
said: 

“Vi, I'm going to have Fred 
take that big red box you've got 
under your bed out to the garage. 
There’s no sense in keeping it 
here collecting dust.” She dragged 
it out as she spoke. “My! But it’s 
big! I could put you in it and send 
you to someone for a valentine. 
It's just the right color too.” 

A splendid idea popped into 
Violet’s head. 

“I'm going to use that box this 
very evening, Mom. You'll be rid 
of it forever tomorrow,” she said. 

After her mother left the room, 
Violet flew for the scissors and 
paste and some wide satin ribbon 
with which one of her Christmas 
presents had been tied up. Then 
she stood the box up beside her in 
front of the mirror and marked a 
spot even with her chin. After that 
she practiced cutting huge hearts 
out of newspapers until she got a 
pattern that suited her. When that 
was accomplished the rest was 
easy. She made a valentine for 
Josie Maddox that she felt sure 
would win her friendship. 

The neighbors who lived in the 
houses between Violet’s and Jo- 
sie’s homes, if they happened to 
glance out of their front windows 
about ten o’clock the next morn- 
ing, saw a strange sight. Two huge 
ted hearts went marching down 
the street with Violet between 
them like filling in a sandwich. 

Between the two lobes of the 
heart in front peeped Violet’s 

shining face. A broad satin ribbon 
passing through slits in the two 
hearts, and tied under her chin in 
(Please turn to page 30) 
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Story by Gardner Hunting 


The Story so Far 


Alan Allen, nicknamed Tarp, received a camera from his 
father, Daddy Jim. Eager to try for a prize that was offered 
for the best photograph of an animal, Tarp took some pic- 
tures. Among them was a splendid picture of a baby lion. 
He had it enlarged, but when he went to get his picture 
there was no picture marked for him. However when Irv 
Lally, a boy who didn’t seem any too friendly to Tarp, 
received his picture Tarp recognized it as the baby-lion pic- 
ture that he himself had taken. Irv claimed that it was his! 

One Saturday several days later, Daddy Jim and Tarp 
went to the zoo to take some more pictures. Tarp took a 
picture of two zebras and then went over and shot the 
rhinoceros. Just as he snapped the shutter, the huge 
animal opened his mouth a little and pulled up his thick 
lips. Tarp knew that if he had got that funny grin in his 
camera, he really had something. However in his hurry Tarp 
had forgotten to turn up the zebra picture and had shot 
the rhino right over it! When Tarp and Daddy Jim got 
home Tarp went out to the garage again to look for his 
original baby-lion picture where he had hidden it. Between 
the floor boards he found it. 


Chapter Four 
THE BIG SECRET 


[oer Jim just grinned that night when Tarp 
told him about Irv Lally. He didn’t say any- 
thing until Tarp asked him what he thought. 

“Well, Son,” he said then, “Irv was right, wasn’t 
he? The reason you spoiled your zebra and rhino 
pictures was that you were in such a hurry to turn 
up a fresh film?” 

“Sure,” Tarp said. 

“Well, why the hurry?” 

“I—I—was—Irv was—I didn’t think.” Tarp didn’t 
really know what had caused the disastrous hurry. 

“You were afraid of something, weren’t you?” 
Dad asked him. 

“TI guess so,” Tarp admitted. 

“Afraid your effort to do the right thing, apply 
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the antidote, wouldn’t turn out right?” asked Dad. 

“Maybe.” 

“Remember the verse we read sometimes that says, 
‘According to your faith . . .’?” Dad queried, look. 
ing sideways at Tarp. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, what do you suppose that means? Faith 
in what?” 

““In—God ?” 

“Having faith in God means having faith in His 
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promises, doesn’t it? He said that if we'd do right, 
He would look out for us, didn’t He? ‘Delight thy- 
self also in the Lord; and he will give thee the 
desires of thy heart.’ That means to do things the 
way He wants you to, and He will take care of the 
results, doesn’t it? And when we get in a hurry it 
simply shows that we don’t quite believe what God 
says, doesn’t it?” 

“J spose.” 

“Of course you've prayed about Irv, haven’t you, 
Son ?”” 

“Huh? About Irv?” 

“Of course. We pray about ‘whatsoever’ at our 
house, don’t we? Whatsoever concerns us?” 

Tarp bowed his head. Somehow he had been half 
afraid to pray about Irv, or hadn’t quite thought of 
it, or wasn’t quite sure what he thought. 

“Let’s pray about Irv now,” Dad said. “First you 
tell God what’s going on here, then I will. We'll 
take Him into partnership, what?” 

Tarp bowed his head and shut his eyes. It em- 
barrassed him to pray about Irv before Dad. But 
he managed. 

“Oh, God,” he said, “help me—about Irv. Amen.” 

Dad was quiet a minute. Then he prayed. “Dear 
Father,” he said, ‘“You know all about what's going 


The game was marvelous. Tarp for- 


got all about taking pictures 


on here. We don’t have to tell You. We only need 
to make sure that we are aware You know. We don’t 
ask anything from You, dear God. We just put all 
this affair in Your hands. We don’t even know the 
best way for it to come out, but we want it to come 
out the best way for all concerned. Please, You 
manage it for us. We ask in the name of Jesus 
Christ, and we thank You that You have heard 
us. Amen.” 

Then they were both still for a long minute. © 

“What does God say?” Dad asked then. 

“I don’t know,” Tarp answered. 

“What's the idea running through your mind 
now?” 

“Well, I was thinking that it was best not to 
mind anything that happens, and just try to—well, 
to make good pictures and——” Tarp stopped. 

“And what, Tarp?” 

“And wait, I guess.” 

“And trust ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where do you suppose that idea came from, 
Son?” 

“You mean it was the answer?” 

“Well, wasn’t it?” 

They did not talk any more about it then. But 
Tarp’s heart was light and he wanted 
to get out and do things. Days went 
by, and all of a sudden Tarp realized 
they were becoming weeks. Why, it 
was weeks since he had started mak- 
ing pictures for the contest! He 
didn’t have any yet that he thought 
were very wonderful, but he was tak- 
ing some every week. 

Once he took a picture of a big 
bird that lighted on the porch just 
outside the living-room window. The 
bird did not see him, and Tarp put his 
little camera between the curtains 
and “‘shot” the visitor through the 
clear glass. The bird was not more 
than six feet away, and when the 
film was developed and printed, the 
picture showed him turning up his 
head inquiringly at the window, as if 
he were just a little suspicious that 
he was being shot but not objecting. 
He seemed sort of friendly and not 
afraid of anything. 

Another time Tarp got a picture of 
a turtle that belonged to the little 
girl next door. He was about as big 
as a pie plate. Someone had brought 
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him to little Emily from down on the shore. Tarp 
put on his camera the little portrait lens that Daddy 
Jim had got for him so that he could take close-ups, 
such as they make for the movies. And Tarp got 
right down close to the turtle, only two and a half 
feet away, the instructions said. The picture made 
the turtle look so close that it was fairly startling. 
You could see the grain of his shell, a little piece of 
grass in his beak, and his funny small eye, bright 
with a little light in the middle of it. 

Then one day when Tarp was going across the 
long curved bridge at Pasadena a heron—which is 
a long-billed, long-legged bird resembling a stork— 
lighted on the edge of the arroyo. The big bird sat 
still with the sun gleaming on its back, and the trees 
behind it by the big hotel made interesting shadows 
in the background. Tarp crept over near the end of 
the bridge and made his picture. When people saw 
it, they said they didn’t believe a heron had ever 
lighted at that place before; but Tarp knew this one 
had. 

When Irv saw the picture exhibited in the drug- 
store window, he laughed at Tarp again. 

“Birds ain’t animals!” he said, with his harsh 
sneer. “You're dumb, I guess you don’t know the 
difference!” 

That was hard to take, Tarp thought. But he 
remembered how he had let his confusion and cha- 
grin ruin the zebra and rhino pictures. So he laughed, 


God Is Like This 


By Rowena Bennett 


I cannot see the wind at all 
Or hold it in my hand, 
And yet I know there is a wind 
Because it swirls the sand. 
I know there is a wondrous wind, 
Because I glimpse its power 
Whenever it bends low a tree 
Or sways the smallest flower. 


And God is very much like this, 
Invisible as air; 

I cannot touch or see Him, yet 
I know that He is there 

Because I glimpse His wondrous works 
And goodness everywhere. 
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and instantly he felt better. “Of course,” he said to 
Irv. “You're right. I guess I have been thinking tha 
birds are animals. I guess I am dumb.” 

Irv stared at him. 

“Say,” he said, “you're trying to put something 
over on me!” Then he stared some more. “You can't 
put anything over on me!” he said hotly and went 
away. 

Then it was suddenly football time, and there was 
going to be a game at the famous Rose Bow! in 
Pasadena. 

“Tl take you, Tarp,” Dad said. “Bring you 
camera.” 

“What? But football players are not animals,” 
Tarp said. He was so used to taking animal pictures 
now he hardly thought of taking any other kind. 

“Oh, aren’t they?” Dad asked, grinning. “Well, 
sometimes they’re about as near to it as anything 
that burrows in the earth or eats roots and herbs, 
But wait a minute, fellow, who says men are not 
animals? Better look up your physiology, hadn't 
you?” 

“Well, of course,” Tarp said. “But for the con- 
test you have to have pictures of animal animals.” 

“Oh, yes?” grinned Dad. And then he laughed 
right out. But he did not go on to say anything 
more. Dad was funny that way sometimes—not 
going on when you thought he would. It made you 
think and think. 

They went to the Rose Bowl game. Dad drove 
the car down through the Arroyo Seco, which means 
“empty river,” to where the Rose Bowl is. It is a 
great big stadium, famous all over the United States 
and maybe all over the world, where some of the 
biggest games of football are played. There is always 
one big final game every year when two of the best 
teams in the world play together. Everybody prob- 
ably knows about it. 

There was a huge crowd that day. Dad and Tarp 
had good seats, just the right distance up from the 
lowest and almost exactly in the middle of the field, 
opposite the kickoff. Tarp sat on the edge of his 
seat nearly all the time and yelled so hard that he 
could hardly talk for two days afterward. The game 
was marvelous. Tarp forgot all about taking pictures; 
that is, he forgot most of the time. 

But right in the middle of the game, when there 
was an intermission between halves, Tarp suddenly 
discovered a little girl that sat next to him. He had 
not noticed her before. And she had a dog. He was 
surprised that they would allow a dog to come into 
the grounds during a game, but the dog was ther. 
And he was a Sealyham; that’s what the girl said 
when Tarp asked her. 
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They talked about dogs. Then Tarp found him- 
self telling her about the contest and the pictures 
he had been taking. She said she was taking pictures 
too. But she had left her camera at home. Tarp 
showed her his. And then he thought about taking 
a picture of the Sealyham dog. 

“Oh, yes!” the little girl said. So she set the dog 
up on her knees. “Make one here,” she said. 

“Well, this is sort of close,” Tarp said. 

She thought about it, and then all at once she 
got up and started down the steps toward the bar- 
rier at the edge of the playing field. “Come on,” she 
said. 

She seemed to forget all about the people around 
them. She set the dog up on the barrier and Tarp 
became interested too. It would be a good picture to 
get the doy against the Rose Bowl field, with the 
thousands of people in it. So he forgot about just 
how it would look to be taking pictures that way. 
He even forgot everything else entirely as he tried 
to get the dog to stay put while the little girl backed 
away. Then when he focused the camera on the 
little Sealyham he suddenly sat up and “begged,” 
as if the camera were something to eat, and Tarp 
made the picture that way. 

When he had snapped the shutter, he suddenly 
became conscious that the teams were coming out 
on the field for the second half of the game, and 
the stands were cheering. Nobody was paying much 
attention to the young photographers, except one 
man who waved his score sheet at them and shouted, 
“Down in front!” 

The game was very exciting and Tarp had a grand 
time. He thought a lot about it all the next day. But 
the next evening when he got the dog picture from 
the developer’s and saw what he had, he forgot all 
about the football game. He went rushing away to 
find the little girl who owned the dog. Her name 
was Carter, Sadie Carter, and she lived just off North 
Orange Grove Avenue in Pasadena, which is right 
close to Eagle Rock, where Tarp lived. That is, it’s 
about four miles! 

But when Mother saw the photograph, she said 
she would take Tarp over to Pasadena. “The owner 
of - dog should see that picture without delay,” she 
said. 

They went. In the little house off North Orange 
Grove they found Sadie and her mother. Tarp 
showed them the picture, and Sadie went into 
ecstasies over it. She cried excitedly. ““Why, it’s won- 
derful!” And it was. 

The little Sealyham stood on his hind legs, waving 
his front feet, just as Tarp knew he would. But be- 
hind him, out on the playing field, was a cheer- 
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Sadie took the picture and held it close to her as if it 
were a treasure 


leader who was jumping up and down and waving 
his arms like a wild man, to make the stand cheer. 
He looked exactly like the Sealyham dog, and the 
dog looked exactly like him! It was the funniest 
thing anybody ever saw, Tarp thought. 

“Why, that picture will win the prize!” he said. 

“IT guess it might,” Sadie said. 

“Because football players are animals too,” Tarp 
told her, ‘or anyway cheerleaders are!” 

“Of course. Well, that’s fine. I'll be glad to win 
the prize,” she said. She took the picture and held 
it close to her as if it were a treasure. 

“You'll be glad!” Tarp exclaimed before he could 
stop to think. “Why, I took the picture!” 

“Well, it’s my dog!” Sadie said. 

“Of course,” her mother said quickly. 

Mom looked at Tarp. It made him think. “Oh,” 
he said, and then slowly, “of course.” Then he be- 
gan to laugh. “That’s a joke on me,” he said. 

Going home Mom didn’t (Please turn to page 31) 
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“You may go your way,” 


ESUS grew to manhood in the little town of 

Nazareth. He attended school and religious 
services in the neighborhood synagogue. He strolled 
along the quiet streets with His mother Mary. He 
learned the trade of a carpenter in Joseph’s work- 
room. Patiently Jesus assisted with the tasks that 
came to that humble workbench. He was a dutiful 
son, a loyal friend, and a pleasant companion. 

While He was yet young in years Jesus knew that 
His life’s work must be the teaching of God’s word. 
Even while His hands whittled and sawed, pounded 
and carved at the carpenter’s bench, His mind was 
awake to God’s goodness and the knowledge that 
He was God’s Son. He worked and studied and 
dreamed, until the day came when the urge within 
Him to serve God would no longer be denied. 

Word had come that down in the wilderness in 
the southern part of Judea a new prophet was 
preaching the word of God. It had been many, many 
years since the Lord had sent a prophet into the 
world to teach the people. Crowds from all parts 
of the country went to that lonely region lying along 
the Jordan river where the new prophet lived and 
preached. 

The new prophet’s name was John, and he told 
the people to turn from their sins and begin to do 
good, for the kingdom of heaven was at hand. “But 
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Jesus said, “your son will live.” 


Picture 


By Bula Hahn Herbert R 


one who is greater than I is coming soon,” John 
explained. “He is so great that I am not worthy to 
stoop down and untie the laces of His shoes.” The 
people listened to John and pondered in their hearts 
the things that he said. Those who believed the 
new teaching and wished to follow God’s will con- 
fessed their sins, and John baptized them in the 
river Jordan. 

When Jesus heard of the new prophet, He left His 
home in Nazareth and went down into the wilder- 
ness to see and hear John. Jesus and John were 
cousins, but they had never met. When John looked 
up and saw Jesus approaching, he said to the people 
about him, “Behold the Lamb of God! This is He 
of whose coming I have told you.” 

When Jesus had been in the wilderness only a 
short time He asked John to baptize Him. John 
answered: “Why do You come to me? It would be 
more fitting if I were baptized by You.” 

Jesus said to him, “As you have given baptism to 
the others, give it also to Me.” 

John then performed the sacred duty of baptiz- 
ing Jesus, and when Jesus arose out of the water 
there came a voice from heaven, saying, ‘This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 

Jesus did not return to Nazareth to live. Much 
of His time He spent in quiet thought alone with 
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God. Then He began the work that God had sent 
Him into the world to do as Saviour of mankind! 
To those who listened He told of His kinship with 
the Father. His earnestness drew many men to Him. 
Some left their work to follow after Him. Many of 
John’s followers turned to Jesus. When some com- 
plained because of this, John told them: “That is 
as it should be. He is the Christ.” 

With these new friends or disciples, as they were 
now called, Jesus went about the countryside preach- 
ing. Many wonderful signs or evidences of His 
power to heal followed His word. His fame spread 
from city to village, from village to countryside. 
Crowds gathered wherever He stopped. But Jesus 
did not want the people to come to Him for the 
signs alone. He wanted them to hear the word of 
God and believe. He wanted them to turn from their 
sinful ways to God’s ways. He wanted them to know 
that God was the Father of all. 

From Jerusalem Jesus went up into Galilee and 
stopped at a little town called Cana. He had been 
there before and the people knew that He could do 
things that no ordinary man could do. News of His 
coming soon reached the neighboring towns. 

In Capernaum there lived a nobleman, a man of 
high rank. But this man was bowed down in sorrow 
because his son was sick unto death. When the 
nobleman heard that Jesus was in Cana, he hurried 
as fast as he could to reach Him. After many hours 
of weary travel he stood before Jesus. 

“Come down to my home,” he begged humbly, 
“and heal my son, who is sick.” 

Jesus answered, “Unless you see signs and won- 
ders, you will not believe on me.” 

Again the man pleaded, “Sir, if you will not 
come down to my house, my son will surely die.” 

The grief of the man and his earnest plea touched 
the heart of Jesus. It was for times like this that the 
Father had given Him divine power. To heal the 
sick was one of His sacred missions. No one who 
sought Him earnestly, believing that the power of 
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God worked in and through the Son, was ever turned 
away without help. Jesus looked into the noble- 
man’s eyes and saw faith and hope there. ‘You 
may go your way,” Jesus said, “your son will live.” 

Without question the nobleman turned and started 
home. He did not hurry now. There was no need. 
Patiently he traveled the weary miles. 

“Your son will live! Your son will live!” The 
words of Jesus sang triumphantly in his heart. He 
had acted wisely when he followed his inner desire 
and sought Jesus of Nazareth, the man who in the 
Father's name could do such wonderful deeds! 

As the nobleman was going down a hill he saw 
one of his servants coming to meet him. Even the 
sight of one from his own household did not frighten 
him. For Jesus had said, “Your son will live!” 
Courageously he went on. The servant came nearer _ 
and nearer. His head was held high, and he had the 
manner of one who brings good tidings. The noble- 
man could see the man’s face. The servant’s eyes 
sought his master’s gaze and he said softly but 
confidently: “Your son lives. He is much better.” 

The man of high rank asked his servant, “At 
what hour did my son begin to show improvement? 
I hope you were near him and can tell me the time. 
This knowledge will mean a great deal to me.” 

Slowly the servant chose his words. “Master, while 
you were away, I considered it my privilege to stay 
near your son’s couch. I well know the time that he 
began to mend. It was yesterday at the seventh hour 
that the fever left him.” 

The nobleman praised God and blessed Jesus’ 
holy name. The seventh hour yesterday was the very 
hour that he had talked with Jesus at Cana and 
heard His words “Go your way, your son will live.” 

Master and servant went the rest of the way home 
together. The son greeted his father joyously. The 
nobleman told about his wonderful experience. 
From that day on all the persons connected with 
the nobleman’s house believed that Jesus was truly 
the Son of God. 
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HORSEMAN 


HE WELSH Arabian pony 

nickered, pawed the barn’s 
dirt floor and nuzzled his new 
young master. Ten-year-old Jack 
Graham stopped currying Prince’s 
cream-colored mane long enough 
to pat him. If he had been alone, 
he would have thrown his arms 
around the pony’s neck, then 
turned handsprings down the 
barn’s runway! 

He was the most fortunate boy 
in the world! The happiest too! 
For by his side stood the finest 
brown-and-white-spotted pony in 
the world, his for the winter— 
that is, if he proved to be a real 
horseman! 

When the pony ring at the park 
had closed for the winter, the 
owner had told Jack that he could 
keep Prince until spring if he 
would feed and care for him. 

That evening Jack went into the 
living room to tell his father what 
the man had said. 

“Mr. Boyer says the pony can 
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stay in his barn. The money from 
my paper route will buy the feed,” 
said Jack trying to sound matter 
of fact, but his eyes were plead- 
ing. “It’s up to you now, Dad. 
May I keep Prince this winter?” 

Mr. Graham put down his eve- 
ning paper. “Not up to me, Son— 


up to you! We'll make an agree- 


ment. As long as you are a real 
horseman you ride Prince; if you 
forget yourself, then the pony is 
to be turned into the pasture until 
spring!” 

There was no smile in Father’s 
eyes. They were serious. 

“Real horseman?” Jack squared 
his shoulders. “The man at the 
park said I could really ‘sit the 
saddle.’ ” 

“Looking well on a horse is a 
small part of being a horseman. 
Remember that red-faced fellow 
at the American Royal horse show 
who jerked and whipped his 
frightened horse when he couldn’t 
throw him into a new gait?” 


Story by 
B. Johnstone Craver 


Pictures by Walter Ohlson 


“IT thought he was headed for 
the blue ribbon. The horse was 
doing fine until that man lost his 
temper.” 

“Well, don’t you see, Son, the 
reason he lost control of his ani- 
mal was because he couldn’t con- 
trol himself? A real horseman 
never loses self-control when he is 
handling his horse.” 

“Gee, Dad,” said Jack thought. 
fully, “I'd lots rather act right on 
a horse than just look right!” 

Mr. Graham smiled. He put his 
arm around the boy. | 

“By the way,” he said, “the new 
horse, Rabbit, in Mr. Boyer’s barn 
is the horse we saw at the horse 
show. Mr. Boyer couldn’t stand 
to see an animal mistreated as 
Rabbit was being, so he bought 
him.” 

“Really! Maybe now he'll calm 
down and get over being nervous.” 

“Doubt it, Son. Kindness will 
help, but he has a lot to forget. 
Never go into his stall alone; he’s 
treacherous!” 

“I won't,” promised Jack. 

“Remember too, Son, every bit 
of food Prince eats, every drop of 
water he drinks, is up to you. If 
you are loyal and gentle to your 
pony, he'll be that way too. If you 
are otherwise, well——”’ 

“T see,” said Jack. His voice was 
very earnest, as if he were making 
a vow. “I want to be a real horse- 
man. And if I’m not, then I don’t 
deserve to have a pony.” 

“O. K., Son, it’s up to you!” 

So here stood Prince, happy and 
contented. Shiny buckets and oiled 
saddles and bridles were overhead. 
The barn smelled good too, with 
the racy odor of hay, leather, and 
clean animals. 


In the fall that followed the 
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coming of Prince Jack merely 
marked time during weekdays— 
until Saturday. After he had fin- 
ished his Saturday chores around 
the house the rest of the afternoon 
was his to spend with Prince. 

“That elbow grease you're us- 
ing on Prince is showing up. He’s 
as glossy as silk!” said Mr. Boyer 
to Jack one Saturday morning. 
The two were in the barn groom- 
ing the horses and catching up on 
odd jobs that they had not had the 
time to do during the week. 

“At least he’s no _ longer 
matted!” There was pride in 
Jack’s voice. “I’m sure he likes to 
be clean. He acts like me after I’ve 
had a bath!” 

Mr. Boyer looked at Prince. “If 
my eye is as true as I think it is, 
Prince has mighty near perfect 
proportions. Hand me the rake 
over yonder. We'll see!” 

“How?” asked Jack as he 
leaped over the feed barrel to get 
the rake hanging on the wall. 


Mr. Boyer placed one end of 
the rake against Prince's hind 
quarter, the other end on the floor. 
The hind quarter, knee joint, and 
hoof were in perfect line! 

“There it is! Few animals meas- 
ure up so perfectly!” 

The boy’s arms crept around 
the pony’s neck. His heart was 
singing. “I’m glad Prince has good 
lines, but he’d suit me even if he 
were not so trim!” 

“That’s the way I feel about 
Buck, and he is as homely as the 
side of a barn!” laughed Mr. 
Boyer as he patted the big chestnut 
horse. “A horse is like a person. 
After you know him, how he looks 
isn’t as important as how he acts.” 

Jack glanced over at Rabbit. He 
was standing quietly in his stall. 

Mr. Boyer looked too. “Now,” 
he said, “if my eye is as true as I 
think it is, Rabbit has fine propor- 
tions. But I don’t dare to try to 
measure him. He might object!” 

“He is gentling down. The 


other day he stuck his nose out 
and tried to make friends,” Jack 
hurried to remark. 

“Fine, fine!” beamed Mr. Boyer. 
Then the smile left his face. “But 
you can’t tell about Rabbit. Don’t 
ever go into his stall alone!” 

“I won't,” promised Jack. 


There was a clatter of hoofs on 
the path leading to the barn. Bill 
Rawlings, a neighbor of Jack’s 
age, rode into the barn. 

“Let's go walnut hunting across 
the creek, Jack. Mom packed 
enough lunch for a convention.” 


Jack poured some soap chips 
into a tub of warm water. “Can't 
right now,” he said. “I have to 
scrub a couple of saddle blankets.” 

Bill tied his pony to a post, and 
a grin spread over his freckled 
face. ‘Mom says I’m a good wash- 
er. Move over and I'll help 
douse!” 

Two pairs of hands churned the 
blankets in the live suds. Soap 
bubbles piled one on top of the 


“squeeze”! He had heard of it! This was it! 
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other as the boys worked happily. 
“My, but they’re stiff with 
sweat,” said Jack, rubbing a blan- 
ket briskly. “And Mr. Boyer says 
if you don’t get it out, the stiff 
blanket will rub under the saddle 
and make the horse’s back sore!” 
“They'll be clean in a minute,” 
grinned Bill, sloshing a blanket in 
the suds. “And no tattletale gray 
either!” 
Soon the blankets were on the 
line, flapping in the breeze. 
“Before I go,” said Jack as he 
saddled up Prince, “I'll have to 
stop by the house and ask 
Mother.” 


HEN THE boys got to the 
creek they watered the 
ponies, and then ate their own 
lunch. The sandwiches Mrs. Raw- 
lings had prepared disappeared 
like magic. The boys, too full to 
sit up, lay back on the grassy slope 
and began munching large slices 
of cake. As Bill gave a farewell 
gulp to his piece he looked at the 
overhanging branches of the tree 
above, then searched the ground 
around him. 
“You know what?” he asked 


with an air of mystery, stroking 
an imaginary goatee, the kind 
Buffalo Bill wore. 

“What?” asked Jack, doing his 
best to look as eagle-eyed as an- 
other famous scout, Texas Jack. 

“There are no walnuts—they’re 
gone.” Bill whispered. 

“Those varmints loose again, 
d’ya spect?” 

“Don’t know, Texas Jack. But 
I do hear tell how up yonder on 
the creek Widder Jones’s cabin 
war visited.” 

“Hush, Buffalo Bill! Was that 
an owl hootin’ or a varmint sig- 
nalin’?” The two scouts flopped 
over on their belly and waited 
tensely in the grass. A cow mooed 
in the pasture on the other side of 
the creek. 

“Whoops! That’s what it is,” 
they yelled, making a flying leap 
for their mounts. 

As he hit his saddle Texas Jack 
turned into a whole tribe of Sioux 
Indians. Buffalo Bill remained 
Buffalo Bill so he could chase the 
whole tribe of Indians. 

One hard-fought skirmish fol- 
lowed after the other. The ponies 
raced uphill without pause for 


breath. Panting, they were forced 
downhill at a leg-breaking pace. 
Gray foam streaked from their 
mouths and across their necks. 

The play battle ended as quickly 
as it began. “It’s getting late. 
We'd better be going,” said Bill. 
The boys swung their ponies 
around and started home side by 
side. 

Jack, riding Western, patted 
Prince with his free hand. He felt 
the hot sweat covering the pony, 
and saw for the first time the 
foam-streaked side. His heart 
stood still. 

Dad had said, “A good horse. 
man, Son, thinks of his horse be- 
fore he thinks of himself.” A hard 
lump rose in Jack’s throat. In the 
excitement of the afternoon’s play 
he had been guilty of doing some- 
thing that he had thought he 
would never do. He had been in- 
considerate of Prince! 

He was not a horseman—not a 
real one—and he had made an 
agreement with Dad. He had 
given his word. Now he must 
keep it. 

The late afternoon sky was 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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O YOU know where chew- 

ing gum started? Well, your 
stamp album can tell you. At least 
it can if it has a copy of the two- 
cent stamp from British Hondu- 
ras. This stamp, reproduced on 
our page this month, shows two 
native workmen at work. One is 
tapping a sapodilla tree. The sap 
of this tree is chicle, which is raw 
chewing gum. As the stamp shows, 
the tree is tapped by making V- 
shaped slashes in the bark. When 
the sap or chicle flows out of these 
it drains into a bucket. Then it is 
boiled over an open fire tended by 
another workman. This removes 
part of the water. After that the 
chicle is molded into square blocks 
of twenty-five pounds each and 
shipped to factories in the United 
States. 

At the factory the blocks of raw 
chicle are remelted and purified. 
Then sugar and flavor are added, 
and we finally get our familiar 
sticks of chewing gum. 

Almost all chicle comes from 
our neighbors in Central and 
South America. It was originally 
brought to the United States as a 
possible substitute for rubber. 

Our stamps have other interest- 
ing stories to tell us about trees. 
Teakwood, for instance, the sec- 
ond most valuable timber in the 
world, grows deep in the tangled 
jungles of Burma, in India. There 
are few machines in Burma, there- 
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fore elephants are used to lift the 
heavy teak logs and place them in 
oxcarts or on railroad flatcars for 
the journey to the sea, over which 
they are shipped to many far 
places. Without the elephants 
there would be great difficulty in 
getting the teak out at all. These 
big fellows are as well-trained as 
any of their cousins in the circus. 
The master rides hunched up on 
the elephant’s neck and directs 
him with a prod stick. 

Teakwood logs have a high 
value, for teakwood is extra strong 
and sturdy. It lasts for centuries. 
Sound teak timbers have been 
found in a building a thousand 
years old. Throughout Burma and 
the rest of India we find many old 
palaces and temples built with 
timbers of teak that are several 
hundred years old. Many of the 
fine old sailing ships of the past 
have been built of teakwood. This 
sturdy wood is prized in furniture 
too. 

Another way of getting logs 
to market is shown on the ten- 
cent stamp from British Honduras. 
This picture reminds us of logging 
scenes in the United States, as a 
sturdy logger rides the floating 
logs down a swift river. 

The logs on this particular 
stamp are mahogany. Perhaps your 


Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles Strotz 


mother has some piece of ma- 
hogany furniture of which she is 
particularly proud. Notice how 
beautiful and hard this dark-col- 
ored wood is. True mahogany 
grows only in the West Indies and 
in certain parts of Central Amer- 
ica. As you might guess from this 
stamp, some of the best comes 
from British Honduras. 

Did you have orange juice for 
breakfast this morning? Or a lem- 
onade yesterday? Hardly a week 
goes by that most of us do not 
have some sort of citrus fruit; 
that is, lemons, limes, oranges, 
grapefruit, or tangerines. And 
these good fruits are not forgot- 
ten on stamps. The four-cent 
stamp from Jamaica pictures a 
citrus grove, with the ripe fruit 
being picked and packed in boxes 
for shipment. 

Have you noticed that all four 
of the stamps on our page this 
month have on them a picture of 
the same man? This is because the 
three different places that issue the 
stamps are all British Crown Col- 
onies and under the rule of young 
King George of England. The pic- 
ture of the ruling king is included 
as an inset on all stamps from 
British Crown Colonies. 
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Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


Story by Floy Marguerite Horine 


CHOOL was out for the day. / y | 
Jane and Jimmy hurried 
home to feed the chickens and 
gather the eggs. Gathering eggs 
was their favorite homework 
game. Mother had given each 
of them six nests. Jane’s nests 
were painted blue. The red 
nests were Jimmy’s. Each of 
them had a basket too. The blue 
basket was Jane’s and the red 
basket was Jimmy’s. 

The rules of the game were 
that they must play fair and not 
take eggs out of any nests but 
their own. They must also see 
that the chickens had a good supper of cracked corn, 
wheat, and oats, and plenty of clean water to drink. 

When the eggs were gathered Jane and Jimmy 
took them to the house where they counted them out 
to Mother. She put down on each one’s score card 
the number gathered. At the end of the week the 
numbers on the score cards were added up and 
Mother gave to each of them one tenth of the num- 
ber he had gathered. Each one could sell his tenth, 
and the money received was his weekly spending 
money. 

One evening as the children were gathering the 
eggs they found a hen in an old barrel of straw. It 
was their pet hen, Silky. She always liked to have 
them stroke her soft, silky feathers. But when they 
started to pet her this time she was cross. She spread 
out her wings and ruffed up her feathers. Jimmy ran 
to the house to call Mother. He told her that some- 
thing was wrong with Silky because she growled 
at him. 

Mother found Silky in the barrel with eight eggs 
tucked under her. 

“She wants to sit,” said Mother, ‘“‘and hatch baby 
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chicks. But it is too cold for her to sit now. I am 
afraid the eggs will freeze.” 

“Oh, can’t we take her to the warm basement of 
the house?” Jane and Jimmy begged. 

“All right,” said Mother, “if you will promise to 
take good care of her.” 

“We'll promise,” they both said at the same time. 

Mother took the eight eggs and Silky to the 
house and the children followed with armloads of 
clean straw. Silky was so used to their being around 
her that she soon was right at home in the basement. 

Mother told Jane and Jimmy that each day they 
must take Silky outdoors before they went to school 
and again when they came home so that she could 
get fresh air and exercise. 

How Silky did flap her wings when the children 
took her out! Then she would run for the lilac bush. 
Under the lilac bush was a nice soft place where 
she liked to dust. They always put a flannel cloth 
over the eggs when they took Silky off the nest. 
Mother had told them that if the eggs were chilled 
they would not hatch. 

The children could hardly wait for the chicks to 
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hatch. Mother had said that it would be twenty-one 
days from the day that they had set Silky in the 
basement. Each evening they crossed out another 
day on the big calendar in the kitchen. 

Finally Jane and Jimmy were down to the last 
day. Tomorrow would be the twenty-first day and 
it would be Saint Valentine’s Day too. The next 
morning they were up early and without dressing 
they ran to the basement to see what Silky had for 
them. How excited Jane and Jimmy were when they 
saw three fluffy little heads peeping out from under 
Silky’s wings. Mother lifted Silky up very carefully 
for just a moment. There were the five other eggs 
with broken places in the shells. They could hear 
the little chicks inside peeping and picking at the 
shells. 

Jane and Jimmy ran all the way home from school 
at lunchtime. Down into the basement they rushed 
to see if there were any more baby chicks. Sure 
enough, every egg had hatched. 

“Oh, Mother!” cried Jane. “Silky’s all mixed up. 
She has brought us Easter chicks for Valentine Day! 
Did you ever hear of a valentine like that?” 
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Dear Boosters: 

Every month for a long time now we have received more names 
to be listed under “Readers Who Want You to Write to Them” than 
we have room for. The waiting list keeps growing, and some of you 
are wondering why your names have not appeared. 

We want to do everything we can to increase your interest in the 
Booster Club and keep you happy, so we are going to suggest this plan 
to you. Read carefully the names, ages, and addresses published in 
WeeE Wisdom each month, and then select the boys and girls you 
would have for pen pals and write to them asking them to correspond 
with you. If you will do this, and keep on trying as each month’s list 
comes out, we are sure you will soon have just the kind of pen pals 
you want. Then you will not need to send in your name or wait until 
it can be published. 

Shouldn’t you like to try this plan for a while and then write and 
tell us about the new friends you have made? 

The purpose of the Good Words Booster Club is to help boys 
and girls speak good words, think good thoughts, and do good deeds. 
If you should like to become a member of the Booster Club, just ad- 
dress your letter: Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Missouri. She 
will send you an application blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is engraved the likeness of the three 
wise monkeys, may be purchased for twenty-five cents each. The 
monkeys stand for “I see no evil,” “I hear no evil,” “I speak no evil.” 
A Booster may earn his pin by sending in one subscription for WEE 
Wispom other than his own and by reporting to the secretary each 
month for four months. This does not mean that you must quit writing 
after you have earned your pin. The secretary will be glad to have as 
many more letters from you as you care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for themselves or for others may write 
to the secretary. She will see that all requests for prayers are handed 
to Silent Unity. (Silent Unity is a group of persons at Unity School 
who pray for those who need help.) 


doesn’t it? 

Dear Secretary: 1 have been trying 
very hard to keep the pledge. Some- 
times it is hard to keep my temper, but 
I have succeeded very well. I have 
been trying to make other people 


Carol is proving how to be a 
good Booster by practicing self- 
control and making others happy. 
Her poem expresses the joyous, 
helpful spirit of all Boosters, 
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happy. Here is a little poem I made wu 
the Boosters: 
There’s never an unhappy Booster, 
Nor one that feels too sad 
To lend a helping hand and smile 
To make other people glad. 
Love to all the Boosters.—Carol 


Nicklas. 


Robert is a new Booster, but he 
has already learned how helpful 
The Prayer of Faith is and how to 
use it in his work and play. 

Dear Secretary: I was glad to get 
my copy of The Prayer of Faith and 
my membership card, and I thank you 
very much for them. 

I have used The Prayer of Faith 
many times. One day the arithmetic 
was quite hard, so before I started I 
said the line “God is my help in every 
need,” and I came out all right. 

Sometimes I get cross at my little 
brother. Once when I was in an awful 
temper I said the same line, “God is 
my help in every need,” and I was 
soon over my temper.—Robert R. 
Wright. 


When Mae Belle played in a 
recital she felt that God was with 
her as she played each note. She 
was therefore able to play her 
piece even better than she had 
thought she could. 

Dear Secretary: Recently I was in a 
recital. I said The Prayer of Faith every 
time I thought of it. I played my piece 
better than I thought I would. God 
was with me as I played each note. I 
am trying faithfully to get the Booster 
pin. I have a friend who wants to take 
WEE WIsDoM next year. This is all for 
now. Good luck and best wishes to all 
Boosters.—Mae Belle Facer. 
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On her way to play Gladys 
stopped to help a little girl who 
had dropped her mitten in the 
brook. At first Gladys did not see 
how she would be able to get the 
mitten out of the water, but God 
showed her a way. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am trying very 
hard to keep the pledge. One day last 
month there was a little girl down at 
the brook. I saw her when I was going 
off to play with a friend of mine. She 
called to me and I came to see what 
she wanted. When I got down to the 
brook I saw that she had lost her mit- 
ten. There was ice around the edges of 
the brook, but it was too thin to be 
safe. The more the ice would crack the 
more the mitten would go downstream. 
I waited for a while and then said The 
Prayer of Faith. I then took a long 
stick and put my foot on the ice where 
it would be safe, and in that way I got 
the mitten for the little girl, and she 

as happy. Good luck to all Boosters. 
—Gladys Osmond. 


It is good to remember that we 
can help our pets through faith 


from my heart, 


and prayer. This letter from Rich- 
atd shows how quickly they re- 
spond to our love and The Prayer 
of Faith. 

Dear Secretary: Last July my dog 
Patty got rheumatism in her hind leg. 
At first she was not very lame and 
could get around, but in a few days 
she was much worse and could not 
stand up at all without its paining her. 
My father said we would take her to a 
veterinarian, and that she might have 
to be put out of the way. I was very 
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The valentine I’m sending you 
Is love that comes straight 


And it will reach you, I am sure, 
Though we be many miles 


frightened, and as we drove to the 
hospital I said The Prayer of Faith 
over and over until we got there. 
When the doctor looked at her and 
took her temperature, he gave her 
some pills and said she would be all 
right in a week. In two days she could 
get around a little, and in a week she 
was as frisky as ever. So I am very 
glad I said The Prayer of Faith that 
day. Inclosed you will find twenty-five 
cents for a Good Words Booster Club 
pin.—Richard Leonard. 


Ruth misplaced her books, but 
when she remembered to say what 
she knew of The Prayer of Faith 
she found them quickly. 


Dear Booster Secretary: One day 
when I was all ready to come home 
from school I remembered that I had 
forgotten my coat. I went upstairs after 
it, and after I had found it I could 
not think where I had put my books. 
I looked all over the schoolroom but 
could not see them. Then I remem- 
bered The Prayer of Faith. I did not 
know very much of it but I said what 
I could remember. Then I recalled that 


I had left my books downstairs. 

We are going to the beach on Mon- 
day, and I shall take The Prayer of 
Faith card with me and hang it up. 
I am ten years old and enjoy WEE 
WIsDoM very much.—Ruath McBurney. 


Yours for new and interesting 
friends, 


Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 


pal from those listed below. 


Virginia Mae Lee (14), 621 E. Mill 
St., Plymouth, Wis.; Norma Whisman 
(1214), 919 Delor Ave., Louisville, 
Ky.; Janis Goffe (11), South Ave., 
Rte. 4, Chippewa Falls, Wis.; Carolyn 
Holden (13), Cuttingsville, Vt.; Mary 
Ashurst (14), Rte. 2, Cedaredge, 
Colo.; Donna L. Sukovaty (12), Box 
1093, Swanton, Nebr.; Joanne Ware 
(9), 787 Corona, Denver, Colo.; 
Arlene M. Wessner (14), 22 Pine St., 
Kutztown, Pa.; Ruth Olson (11), Rte. 
1, Box 54, Spruce, Mich.; Donna B. 
McNeal (15), Rte. 1, Gothenburg, 
Nebr.; Mary Joe Lanford (15) and 
Doris Stewart (15), Matthews, N. C.; 
Minnie Evans (14), 227 E. Ralston 
Rd., Box 178, Arvada, Colo.; Mary 
J. Virden (14) and Agnes Egan (13), 
Savage, Minn.; Rosella Carne (15), 
5127 Judson, Lincoln, Nebr.; Helen 
Sturgis (12), Burdick, Kans.; Elinor 
L. Malpass (11), 402 Fayette St., 
Belle Vernon, Pa.; Jane Chilcote (13), 
Box 124, Nub Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Dorothy Mayo (15), York, Ala.; Inez 
Bailey (15), Box 134, York, Ala.; 
Lila Yvonne Samuel (15), “The Cot- 
tage,” Malvern P. O., St. Elizabeth, 


Jamaica, B. W. I.; Carol Blakey (13), ° 


21 Gerrard St., Campbellton, N. B., 
Canada; Jean Coats (14) and Dorothy 
Coats (12), 25 Atlas Ave., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada; Donald Morris (10), 
Mary Ann Dunlap (10), Bill Dunlap 
(11), Viola M. Bunch (9), and Carol 
D. Bunch (13), all of Cora, Mo.; Ada 
Lou Barber (12) and Lloyd Barber 
(9), Regina Beach, Sask. Canada; 
Barbara LeVine (12), 5 Esmond St., 
Dorchester, Mass.; Nancy Hudson 
(11) and Dolores Golden (11), 
Nauvoo, Ill.; Shirley Surfus (11), 
Bristow, Iowa; David Wagner (13), 
815 N. 4th St., Sheboygan, Wis.; 
Harold Flax (14) and Jesse Smith 
(15), Exmore, Va.; Joanne Paine 
(13) and Kaye Paine (814), 906 
Third St., Webster City, Iowa; 
Dorothy Gengler (14) and Juanita 
Gierach (14), Rte. 1, Thiensville, 
Wis.; Jean Armstrong (13), Box 
1332, Oroville, Calif.; Irene Pfelzgraf 
(13), Rte. 1, Ladysmith, Wis.; 
Dorothy Breen (15), 29 Station 
Pl., Metuchen, N. J.; Pauline Bieniek 
(15) and Jennie Bieniek (12), West 
Deerfield, Mass. 
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ORALEE breathed on the frosty window of the 

Roost and bent close to the clear spot she made. 

“Kegs has news,” she said to the Spartans behind 
her. 

Andy stopped sharpening the runners of his sled. 

“How do you know?” he asked. 

“He’s running so fast and scowling so hard it must 
be bad news,” she said. 

“It can’t be about the relay race!” Red declared 
jubilantly. “We have it in the bag.” 

Coralee left the window, for Kegs had disap- 
peared around the corner. 

The door opened and he puffed in, stamping off 
the snow. 

“We're sunk!” he panted. 

“Get your breath,” Bob suggested. “We'll wait.” 

Chink shoved a chair closer to the fire and Kegs 
sank into it. At last he spluttered, “We're licked!” 

“What do you mean?” the Spartans chorused. 
“Old Miranda’s the best sled on the hill!” 

Words rushed from Kegs. “Five of the school 
track team entered this afternoon, and they're all 
runners. They've got a brand-new sled that you can 
guide with one finger, and it’s so fast that its runners 
zip on the snow. Every team has dropped out but us.” 

In dismayed silence the Spartans looked at one 
another. The track-team boys were older and bigger 
than any of them. 

“Their sled makes Old Miranda look like junk!” 
Kegs declared. 

“Our sled is not junk!” Coralee said with spirit. 
And David added thoughtfully, “Did you ever hear 
that ‘handsome is as handsome does’? Old Miranda 
always has been the best sled on the hill, and maybe 
those fellows aren’t so good at sledding as they are 
at running.” 

“Did you ever hear this one?” Kegs asked pity- 
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The Way toWin 


By Lawrent Lee 
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ingly. ““ “Unto every one that hath shall be given’? 
It’s in the Bible. They’ve got speed and a dandy 
sled. And you Spartans have me and Coralee!” he 
ended miserably. 

Coralee flushed. ‘““What’s the matter with us?” 

“You're too light,” Kegs explained, ‘‘and I’m fat! 
Running twenty yards makes me puff.” 

Coralee said no more. She knew the weight of the 
heavier boys would give them the advantage over 
her on the slide; and the long pull up the hills would 
be hard for both her and Kegs. 

Andy said gravely, “I don’t want to quit just be- 
cause we may be beaten. Who are on the team, 
Kegs?” 

“Les Gregg, Tom Wharry, Orville Tyler, Dan 
Gordon, Ben Buehler, and Boots Ingel.” 

With each name the Spartans’ faces grew longer. 

David said, “Looks bad, but we'll be good sports!” 

“Sure,” said Red. “If we’re beaten, we can take it.” 

Chink rattled his fingers on the table and scowled. 

“But we're not beaten yet!” Coralee insisted. “We 
have things to put up against their speed and that 
new sled.” 

“What?” asked Chink. 

She swallowed the excited lump in her throat. 

“Besides speed,” she said, thinking hard, “win- 
ning a race takes pluck and brains and skill, and 
faith in ourselves! Fast runners can lose if they 
haven’t brains enough to keep the inside track or if 
they think they’re beaten and stop. Kegs and I are 
handicaps, so we'll drop out. And if we put our 
heads together we can find a way to win.” 

Enthusiasm came back to the Spartans, as if 
Coralee’s pluck had been a spark that lighted it. 

David said, “Skill does count, and we have it. 
Coralee’s the best guider on the hill. And we have 
pluck too! With the rules as broad as they are, we 
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ought to work out a plan. What do you say, Spar- “The rules,” he said, “call for six to nine mem- 
tans?” bers on any team. We have seven. No horse or 
“T'll get Grandpa Van Orden to check over Old automobile or mechanical device can be used, just 
Miranda,” said Andy. “He’s a wizard with a file.” muscle, sleds, and ropes. The same sled has to come 
David began to draw a picture of the series of all the way through from start to finish, with six 
hills that made up the course. down grades and five up. Turn on your thinkers.” 
Coralee looked at Kegs. He 

! I will drop out, as she’ said.” 
Bob’s eyes came down from the 

“Kegs and David have been 
il ) spilling quotations,” he said. “Did 
} mn you ever hear about the winner 
. being the one who turns his handi- 
caps to good account? We entered 
as the Spartans, and win or lose, 
we'll stick together. There is some- 
thing for each one of us to do.” 


At two o'clock on the afternoon 


ma of the race Coralee and Kegs, with 
m fat! Boots Ingel from the rival team, 
were stationed on the last and 
of the highest hill, ready to do their part. 
> over Over the other hills that rippled 
sonia below them they saw David and 
Les Gregg make the start. David, 
at he: small in the distance, left like a 
paras shot, but Les’s long legs and 
greater weight got him off first 
—_ and kept him first until the second 
hill blotted them from sight. 
onger Coralee danced up and down. 
orts!” “Oh, I do hope our scheme works! 
ke it. How’s the rope, Kegs?” 
ywled. “O. K.,” he answered. “I just 
looked.” 
d that “What is your scheme?” Boots 
asked. 

Coralee pointed to the second 
at. hilltop where the race would 
“win- come into sight again. 

1, and “It’s all right to tell now,” she 
f they said. “When David reaches the 
k or if bottom, he’ll pull our sled halfway 
| I are up the next hill, and then Red will 
ut our take it. Red will finish the pull, 

make the slide, and pull the sled 
as if halfway up the next hill, till he 
1 it. meets Bob. On each relay we di- 
ave it vide the pull, half on each side of 
e have the slide, so we won't get really 
re, we Shoving himself off the back, Kegs held tightly to the sled and let his body tired, and ——— 


from the waist down drag on the snow 
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Les Gregg appeared on the sec- 
ond hilltop, stopping her explana- 
tion. He turned over his sled to 
Tom Wharry, but Tom dropped 
the rope and had to scramble for 
it so that he got off just as Red 
topped the hill and flung himself 
on old Miranda. 

Bob appeared on the third hill 
a full two minutes after Orville 
Tyler, and Chink left the fourth 
hilltop five yards behind Dan Gor- 
don, who was the school’s long- 
distance runner. 

Coralee stopped dancing. Her 
feet as well as her heart felt like 
lead. 

“We'll make time on this one,” 
Kegs consoled her. “It’s choked 
with snow near the bottom, and 
Chink will skim over the crust. 
Dan’s heavy. He'll cut through 
and slow down.” 

“You may be right,” Boots said 
uneasily. “We should have put a 
lighter fellow there. But I guess 
we can afford to lose a little.” 

Coralee and Kegs nodded so- 
berly. Everyone liked Boots, and 
if they had to be beaten—but they 
wanted the Spartans to win! 

Dan Gordon did lose time. He 
topped the fifth hill a few steps 
behind Andy. But even though 
Andy took off in good shape, Ben 
Buehler’s greater weight gradu- 
ally brought him abreast and then 
ahead of Andy. 

“Get the rope, Kegs,” Coralee 
urged. “They're almost down.” 

Kegs needed no urging. He was 
already at the long rope that lay 
on the hillside, and when Andy 
reached the bottom, Kegs braced 
his feet ready to pull. 

“What have you got?” Boots 
asked. 

“Just rope and muscle,” said 
Coralee. “Kegs isn’t a good run- 
ner. So Andy’s going to hook the 
other end of this rope to the sled. 
Kegs will pull from here while 
Andy uses the sled rope.” 

Boots laughed ruefully. “That 
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sounds like a good idea,” he said. 
“You Spartans used your brains!” 

Kegs pulled in the rope, hand 
over hand, while Coralee stood 
behind him and kept the slack 
out of his way. Kegs pulled fast, 
but the track-team sled reached 
the top a little ahead of Old 
Miranda. 

“Watch for the curve!” Andy 
panted as Kegs unhooked the long 
tow rope. “Don’t let it throw you 
off course.” 

Coralee nodded as she scram- 
bled to her place with the guide 
rope in her hands and her feet on 
the steering gear. 

“Push off, Ballast,” Andy called 
to Kegs. “Give them a run.” 

With a shove, Kegs landed on 
his stomach behind Coralee. Be- 
cause she was light, he was to ride 
too, adding weight to help the 
momentum. 

The snow was blown thin over 
the hillside and frozen to a 
smooth, hard crust. There was no 
danger of cutting through, but 
there was danger of skidding at 
the curve around the boulder. 

Coralee’s heart thumped. She 
was going faster than she had ever 
gone before, and they were gain- 
ing on Boots. She tested the brake. 
The runners whined a little, but 
she could not notice any slowing 
in speed. They came nearer to the 
boulder. She shoved hard on the 
brake. 

“Boots is cutting in too close!” 
Kegs cried. “If he skids, we may 
crash him!” 

Coralee pulled with all her 
might. The brake was clogged 
with ice and snow. 

“Help me, Kegs,” she cried. 
“It’s jammed!” 

Kegs caught hold. Nothing hap- 
pened. 

“We're in for a spill,” he 
shouted. 

Coralee glanced at Boots. He 
was sliding sideways down the 
hill, well off the course. The race 
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would be theirs if they had enough 
skill to keep from following him. 

“Kegs,” she called, “brake us 
with your legs!” 

He got the idea. Shoving him- 
self off the back, he held tightly 
to the sled and let his body from 
the waist down drag on the snow. 
Old Miranda slithered and swayed. 
They rounded the curve. 

“Take it, Coralee,” he shouted. 
“T’m letting go.” 

Coralee said nothing. She knew 
he could not drag himself back on, 
and the sled needed all her atten- 
tion. She leaned to the left to pre- 
vent a skid. She straightened the 
sled by swinging back to the right. 
The runners caught hold and took 
up their way toward the crowd 
shouting at the finish. 

The race was won! 


Later Kegs came in with Boots 
Ingel, and the other Spartans ar- 
rived with Grandpa Van Orden. 
He had picked them up in his 
sleigh, one by one along the 
course, and they were a happy 
load. 

“Hello, handicaps!’’ Bob 
shouted. ““You’re the ones who 
won the race!” 

Coralee shook her curly red 
head, and Kegs grinned. 

“No,” he said. “It was Spartan 
pluck and brains and skill plus 
self-confidence that did it. Let’s 
ask Boots to ride back to school 
with us. They're serving dough- 
nuts and cider.” 


Table Blessing 
By Bernice Minter 


We thank Thee for the food we 
eat 
And for the clothes we wear; 
For Thy life that makes us strong 
and well, 
And all Thy loving care. 
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A Doll Trunk or Chest 


By Irene Irvin 


ERHAPS some of you boys 

would like to make a doll 
trunk for your sister or a chest to 
hold Mother’s sewing. Here are 
the directions for making just such 
a trunk or chest. 


Perhaps your neighborhood 
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grocer will give you a clean, 
strong wooden box. The box in 
the drawing is twelve inches wide, 
twelve inches deep, and twenty 
inches long. 

Measure the top of the box and 
make a lid to fit (B). If the lid is 
made from two or three boards, 
fasten them together with two 2- 
inch strips of wood (b), one inch 
shorter than the width of the lid 
itself. This will enable the lid to 
close down flat. 

On the top of the lid spread a 
roll of cotton or some other kind 
of padding and over it put a 
chintz or cretonne cover. Draw the 
material tight and fasten it in 
place on the underneath side with 
thumbtacks (D). 

Cover the outside of the box 


with some of the same material, 
which has first been hemmed at 
both edges. Fasten with thumb- 
tacks (C). To make the handles 
use a smooth piece of wood three 
inches long for each handle and 
fasten in place with two small 


screws (E). A section of an old 
broom or mop handle flattened 
on one side may be used. 

To make the chest easier to 
move drive a round-headed tack 
into each outside corner of the 
bottom of the box. 

Use a pair of small hinges, 
about 11/4 inches long, to fasten 
the lid onto the box. Place each 
hinge three inches from the out- 
side edge (c). 

When the trunk becomes soiled 
the cover may be taken off, washed 
and ironed, and then tacked on 
again. If you like, the box may be 
lined with wallpaper or shelf pa- 
per. A flour and water paste may 
be used. Cut the lining paper to fit, 
spread the paste on it, and paste 
to the inside of the box. 
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Fun in Winter 


Jo Anne Detrick (9 years) 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


In winter I have loads of fun 
A-sliding to and fro. 
I make the biggest snowballs 
That I just love to throw. 
I’m going to try to teach 
My dog to pull my little sled 
Then I can coast down our big hill, 
My cheeks all rosy red. 


Typhoon 


Suddenly the sky darkens and the 
clouds gather. There is a roar of thun- 
der, a flash of lightning. It begins to 
rain, and the wind blows. The waves 
seem sky high. It is a terrifying sight. 
A fire is burning on the little island 
of Munuka, and the high waves put 
the fire out. 

After a while the rain ceases, the 
clouds leave, and the waves again 
peacefully lap the shore, The sun 
comes out. That is the end of the 


typhoon. 


My Brother 


By Lindy Roller (11 years) 
Denver, Colo. 


There’s somebody I'll always like. 

I'll walk with him on every hike. 

He's first in my heart, beside my 
mother. 

You may have already guessed it: 

He is my big brother. 

I'll always like to be with him, 

My big brother Jim. 

He'll always have me do things right 

And try to keep me out of a fight— 

That’s my big brother. 


By Janet Butler (10 years) 
Athol, Mass. 
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My Key 


By Joanne Tillson (11 years) 
Portland, Oreg. 


My mother has a lock on her heart, 
And I possess the key. 

I tell you this so you'll understand 
What my mother means to me. 
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A Squirrel 


By Carolyn Rose Reynolds (9 years) 
Kans. 


A friendly squirrel comes to our house. 
He's always quiet as a mouse; 

He begs ie walnuts at our door; 
When he is full he wants some more! 


My Pony 


By Dorothy Ackerson (12 years) 
Eugene, Oreg. 


I have a little pony. 
His name is Little Prince. 
He isn’t very handsome, 
But I’ve known him ever since 


He was such a little colt, 
The smallest in the bunch. 
He had to stay by his mamma— 
From her he’d get his lunch. 


Now I feed him apples 
And sugar lumps galore; 

But I never feed him too many 
Even though he begs for more. 


I really love my pony, 
For | think that he is cute. 

We take long trips into the wood 
And up on the biggest butte. 


I hope to keep him always, 
For we never want to part. 
I'll always go a-riding 
In the saddle or the cart. 


My Valentine to Mummy 


By Patrick Gibson (11 years) 
Bangkok, Thailand, 


I've looked them up; I've looked them 
down— 

The mummy people of my home town. 

Among them all, I’m telling you, 

My mummy, kind and good and true, 

Is the neatest 

And the sweetest. 


If I Could Fly 
By Raymond S d 
y ghai. Chi (9 years) 


If I could only fly, 
I'll tell you what I'd do: 

I'd pay a visit to the man in the moon 
And say, “How are you?” 


Then I think I'd fly to Mars 
And take a look around; 
Then I think that I would fly 

Down, down, down. 


Then I think I'd fly to Rome— 
But that is so far from home! 

I think I'd rather stay in the yard 
"Cause fying around would be so 


With Mamma’s love and Daddy's care, 
Why should I want to go anywhere? 


Ne) 
The Witch 


By Grace Lucille Rice (7 years) 
Kansas City, Kans. 


I always thought, old witch, 
That if I ever met you 

You would surely frighten me. 
I don’t believe that you could be 
So very wicked though, 

Or else your owl and pussy cat 
Could never love you so. 
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Fly Little Bird 


By Sylvia Goldyne Cook (7 years) 
Cambridge, Kans. 


Fly, little bird, 
Fly in the sky, 
Fly in the air, 
Fly on high. 
Fly, fly, fly! 


Train Sounds 


By Sylvia Van Bubla (8 years) 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


I like the sound that trains make. 
Don’t you like them too? 

I like to hear chem go thundering by! 
Their shrill whistles go toot, toot. 
They snort and puff, 

They huff and huff, 

They whish and hiss and bang, 

They jickety-click and clang! 


The Pansy 


By Patricia Bankes (8 years) 
Medina, Ohio 


Dear pansy, why do you hide in the 
leaves 

When you could whisper to the breeze 

And see the beautiful sunlit sky, 

And watch the fleecy clouds go by, 

And watch the children romp and play, 

And cheer the sick on every day? 

Why do you hide instead of play? 

Dear pansy, tell me why. 


Jolly Circus 


By Constance Olmstead (11 years) 
Maryland, N. Y. 


A jolly circus will come to town, 

With tigers, elephants, and many a 
clown, 

Acrobats, dancers, cowboys, too, 

Captains and soldiers dressed in blue; 

Rex, the tiger, Billy, the bear— 

The snake and its charmer make a 
great pair— 

Dolly, the fat lady, Winnie the Pooch, 

Natives and Indians, and Mike, the 
brute. 

You see everyone arrive on the run. 

Come on and join us; you'll have loads 
of fun! 

Ten cents is all you'll have to pay. 

“My, that’s great!” is all you can say. 
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Suppertime 


By Marilyn E. Gano (101 years) 
Clinton, N. J. 


The teakettle bubbles when the fire 
burns bright, 

And it all looks cozy in the evening 
light. 

The cat comes in, as he loves to sit 

Where he can watch my grandma knit; 

He plays with her yarn, and it rolls 
away 

Not to be found until another day. 

And now we hear my mother call, 

“Come Grandma, come kitty, come 
children all. 

The table is spread. 

Eat your meal, and then go to bed. 


Why? 


By Eleanor Vaughan Creekmore 


(9% years) 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Why do waves come in with a roar? 

Why do the robins above us soar? 

Why do we cheer a baby’s birth? 

Why are there clouds above the earth? 

Why is it trees must shed their leaves? 

Why do birds sing under the eaves? 
I know why! The God above 
Made it so because of love. 
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High-Heeled Shoes 


By Muriel Lou Bone (8 years) 
West Haven, Conn. 


I'd like to be a lady 

And wear real high-heeled shoes. 
I'd like to have a dozen pairs 

Of shoes from which to choose. 


I know that I'd be hap 
And never have the blues 
If I could be a lady 
And wear real high-heeled shoes. 


Snowflakes 


By Walter J. Kaiser (9 years) 
Bellevue, Ohio 


Snowflakes falling fast and white, 
Snowflakes falling in the night, 
Whirling swiftly to the ground, 
Making white the fields around. 

You look like diamonds when you fall, 
Little snowflakes, oh, so small. 


After a Rain 


Lick (11 years) 
avidson, Sask., Canada 


When ~ was hovering over the 
rid 


wo 

It rained with speed, and drops were 
hurled 

Against earth’s floor—ten thousand 
there— 


Like little elves with wet, wet hair. 


And in the morning the smell of mint 
Was lovely; and a pretty tint 
Was seen on flowers and trees and 


grass. 
These things the rain had brought to 
pass. 
#9 
Autumn 


By Phil Watson (9 years) 
Saint Joseph, La. 


It’s autumn and the days are cold. 

The leaves are turning red, yellow, and 
gold. 

When the leaves come down, 

They turn all brown 

And lie scattered on the ground. 

By and by it starts to snow; 

The wind whirls and the trees bend 


low. 


My Dolls 


By Jean Brannon (11 years) 
Chicago, Iil. 


I have dolls all in a row. 

Some of their faces are all aglow, 
Some of their faces are old with time; 
But I don’t care, they all are mine. 


Editor's Note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age. Please do not send 
us anything but your own original com- 
positions. Every contribution is read 
carefully, and as many of the best ones 
as there is room for are selected for 
publication. However a little note stat- 
ing that the poem or story is original 
with you must be inclosed with your 
contribution, otherwise the judges will 
not accept it. 

Address all letters to the Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo. Be sure to give your full name, 
age, and address. A guild membership 
card is sent to each child whose work 
is published as well as a complimen- 
tary copy of the magazine in which it 
appears. We regret that we cannot 
acknowledge or return unused material. 
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Macaroni Valentines 


By Joanne Dee 


OU DO not have to be able 

to draw or letter to make the 
modern valentine pictured here. 
Buy a package of alphabet maca- 
roni at the grocery store. One pack- 
age of macaroni contains enough 
letters and numbers to divide 
among several children. A bottle 
of glue and a small can of clear 
shellac or varnish are the only 
other materials that you will need. 
To make a valentine cut out a 
heart from stiff, red paper and an 
arrow from gold paper (A). 


28 February 


Make a slit in the heart, slip the 
point of the arrow into the slit, 
and glue in place. Pick out and ar- 
range the letters you will need for 
the valentine message. Now dip 
one letter at a time into the glue 
and put in place on the heart. Use 


_ tweezers to dip the letters into the 


glue and a match or toothpick to 
push the letters in place. Blot up 
any excess glue. 

Pretty place cards for a valen- 
tine party may be made by using 
the place-card patterns (B). First 


cut out the required number of 
stands from stiff, white paper and 
the same number of hearts from 
red paper. Glue a stand on the 
back of each heart as shown in the 
picture. Select the letters that form 
the name of each guest and glue 
one name onto each heart. 

To make the pin, cut a thin 
piece of wood like the pattern 
(C). Cut a small groove in the 
back and into the groove glue a 
safety pin. When dry, turn over. 
Arrange and glue in place the let- 
ters of the name you want. When 
the glue is dry brush a light coat 
of shellac over the whole pin. 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Horseman 
(Continued from page 16) 


gray. There was the smell and 
feel of coming snow in the air 
when Jack put Prince in his stall. 
He rubbed the sweat from the 
animal’s trembling hide and blan- 
keted him. Then he looked to 
make sure the water bucket was 
empty. Much as he knew Prince 
would enjoy a cool drink, he dared 
not give it to the hot and tired 
pony. Water now might give him 
colic. 

The boy’s arms crept around 
the pony’s neck. He had never felt 
this way in all his life. You could 
grit your teeth against a physical 
pain but not against this. 

“T let you down, Pal,” he whis- 
pered in Prince’s ear; “wore you 
out—did all the things wrong for 
you. I didn’t mean to——” 

For once Prince was too tired 
to nicker back. 

Jack looked around the stall. 
One more thing he could do for 
Prince’s comfort. Fresh bedding! 
It would be as refreshing to Prince 
as clean, cool sheets would be to 
Jack. 

As Jack crossed the barn to 
climb the ladder to the hayloft he 
passed Rabbit’s stall. The horse 
whinnied companionably. Jack 
stopped to pat his nose. 

“I believe you know about 
Prince and me—do you?—and 
you’re sorry!” said Jack. Rabbit 
whinnied again. Pity swept over 
Jack. Rabbit, like Prince, was a 
victim of an inconsiderate master. 
If there were only some way to 
correct mistakes! 

He looked in Rabbit’s stall. The 
water bucket was empty. Here was 
a chance to serve. In doing a kind 
deed for Rabbit he was in a way 
helping Prince. 

He unlatched the door, forget- 
ting his promise never to go into 
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Rabbit’s stall alone, and went over 
to the far corner where the bucket 
stood. 

Quick as a wink Rabbit fol- 
lowed him. When Jack reached 
for the pail and turned around, 
the horse flanked the stall. 


February Fourteenth 
By Cecile B. Eubanks 


With scissors and paste and bits 
of lace 
And papers red and white, 
I made a valentine for you 
And mailed it out tonight. 


With hearts I spelled: “You are 
my love. 
Will you be always mine? 
My lovely, sweetheart Mother, 
My dearest valentine.” 


“Were you thirsty, old boy?” 
said Jack. “Back away, I'll get you 
a drink!” 

But Rabbit’s head was still with 
determination, his eyes red. Jack’s 
heart began to pound as he felt 
the wildness in the animal. Inch 
by inch he moved his body closer 
to the penned-in boy. There was 
no way for Jack to turn. The 
horse had him! He could only 
shrink into the corner. 


The “squeeze”! He had heard 
of it! This was it! 

It was impossible to dart under- 
the horse’s belly. Maybe if he held 
the bucket in front of him he 
could keep off the crushing 
weight. 

“Help! Help!” he called. 

Rabbit was almost touching the 
bucket—another inch—if some- 
one would only hear him! 

“Help! Help!” 

Squeeze—squeeze—squeeze—— 

He was floating away. From a 
great distance, it seemed, he heard 
Prince nickering. The bucket, the 
only thing between Jack and the 
horse, was slipping, slipping 


HEN HE felt cold air on his 
face. He was outside the barn, 
lying on the ground. Dad was 
bending over him; Mr. Boyer too. 
Prince was nosing around his feet. 
“You're all right now, Son. Lie 
still. Take it easy. Prince saved 
you!” 

“Prince,” whispered Jack. “I 
let him down 

“TI know all about it, Son. I saw 
you come up the road, so I fol- 
lowed to help you. I heard you 
call, but Prince got to you first.” 

Jack was too weak to talk, but 
his eyes begged for more. 

“Prince nosed his way out of 
his stall and came over to Rabbit's. 
Just as I came into the barn I saw 
him wedging his way between 
Rabbit and you!” 

A gulp came up in Jack’s throat. 
Good old Prince. It wouldn’t be so 
hard turning him loose for the 
winter, since he knew that! 

Mr. Graham smoothed back the 
hair from Jack’s brow. He cleared 
his throat: “Son, if Prince thinks 
enough of you to risk his life for 
you, I think he’d rather be with 
you than alone in a pasture.” 

Jack, his eyes shining, sat up. 
He reached for Prince. “My pal!” 
he said, arms tight around the 
pony’s neck. 
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Josie’s 
Eye Opener 
(Continued from page 7) 


a bow, held them in place. A verse 
was printed in large white letters 
just below the bow. All you could 
see of Violet was her head and her 
two feet. 

When she arrived at the front 
door of Josie’s home, Violet sud- 
denly felt foolish. Maybe Josie 
would think her silly and be of- 
fended. But Fred had approved 
the plan and she had faith in her 
brother’s opinion. 

“That will be the very best val- 
entine that is sent in this town 
today,” he declared. “‘Ellen’s extra 
special is tame beside it.” 

Violet’s heart went pitty-pat-pat 
as she used the knocker. She heard 
light footsteps running toward the 
door, and the next instant it 
opened to show Josie standing 
there—a very surprised Josie but 
a very pleased one. 

“Violet Osborne, of all people! 
Do come in,” she exclaimed, clap- 
ping her hands in delight. “I saw 


My Dolly 
By Adele Haberlein 
A dainty little doll like mine 
When eating lunch at noon, 
Will dip the soup away from 


her, 
And not quite fill the spoon. 


30 February 


from an upstairs window what I 
thought was a valentine coming 
this way but I didn’t suppose it 
was coming here. Then it walked 
right in at the front gate and up 
onto the porch.” 

Violet only smiled and pointed 
soberly at the verse printed on the 
heart. 

“Will you be my valentine? 

I'll be yours if you'll be mine. 

I am looking for a pal— 

Would you like to be that gal?” 

Josie read it aloud slowly. 

“I would love to be your pal,” 
she said. “And it won't be long 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of February 2 


I make it my unfailing rule 
Each day to be on time at school. 


For the week of February 9 


In class I listen carefully 
To all my teacher says to me. 


For the week of February 16 
I’m thankful for the chance to 


learn; 
So good grades I shall try to 
earn. 


For the week of February 23 


I must play fair in every way 
If I’m to have a happy day. 


before I'll be up in the fifth grade 
with you. I run home like light- 
ning every evening from school 
and study with Mamma. I never 
stop to play or get acquainted 
with anyone, I am so eager to 
catch up with the girls of my age.” 

Violet tried to stop her and tell 
her that this made no difference, 
but Josie hurried on with her ex- 
planation. 

“Tll be ready for the fourth 
grade next month and by next fall 
I'll be where I should be. You'll 


The Newt 
By Elizabeth Newell 


“Now all my life long,” said the 
newt, 
“I’ve been wanting a drum and 
a flute, 
And if I ever 
Can play both together 
I'll bang the old drum, and I'll 
toot.” 


see! I’ve been traveling with my 
folks and learning a lot just by 
visiting places and seeing things. 
But it set me back in my school- 
work. Oh, I feel so silly about 
being only in the third grade! I’ve 
been ashamed to get acquainted.” 

“I thought something like that 
must be the matter,” said Violet. 

“But now that I have you for a 
friend, I'll not care so much. You 
are the grandest, most wonderful 
valentine in the whole world. 
However did you happen to think 
up anything so cute?” Josie walked 
around Violet admiring her handi- 
work. 

“Well, I like valentines not only 
to be friendly but regular ‘eye 
openers,’ something that will de- 
mand attention and get it,” began 
Violet, repeating what Ellen had 
said the week before. 

“Well, this valentine is going to 
get all the attention it demands 
and more too,” laughed Josie. 
“It’s the best one I’ve ever had.” 
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Try These Riddles 
By Louise Price Bell 


1. How are bells and apples alike? 

2. What do we return that we 
cannot borrow? 

3. What has eyes yet cannot see? 

4. What has teeth yet cannot 
bite? 

5. What has feet but cannot 
walk? 

6. What has a mouth but cannot 
talk? 

7. What has a tongue but cannot 
taste? 

8. What has a face but cannot 
smile? 

9. How are trees and _ books 
alike? 

10.What word of five letters is 

never pronounced right? 
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Valentine Crossword Puzzle by Violet Thomas Hartmann 


ACROSS 
1. Man’s most vi- 
tal organ 
5. A boy’s name 
6. To take food 
7. First letter in 
valentine 
8. Preposition 
10.To the same 
extent 
11. Not thin 
DOWN 
1. Warmth 
2.A boy's nick- 
name 
3. A musical tone 
4. Markers 
9. Preposition 
meaning source 
10. A certain place 
or point 


Dishwashing Time 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


Dinner is over—and hidden in 
each sentence below you will find a 
dish or piece of silver to be washed 
that was used during the meal. 

1. Mac upset the chair. 

2. The farmer's calf or kid ate 

the little tree. 

3. The singing lassie was loved 
by all the children. 

4. Billy got up late, so he 
missed the fun. 

5. I heard Mary gasp, “O, 
onions always make me 
cry!” 

6. I said, “I shut all the win- 
dows.” 

(You will find the answers to these 
puzzles on page 32) 


Guess What 
By Celeste L. Underdahl 


I've been, I guess, most every place 

To find a pink one trimmed with 
lace, 

With silver roses and hearts of 
red, 

With cupids on a sunbeam bed. 

I want this something especial fine 

For Mother, my best - - - - - - - - : 


Hidden Treasure 
(Continued from page 11) 


say anything till they got past the 
rock, where the break in the stone 
high up on the face of it looks 
like an eagle with his wings spread 
in flight. Then she said, “Ever get 
a picture of the Eagle Rock, 
Tarp?” 

It was dark by that time and the 
eagle on the rock could not be 
seen at all. But Tarp knew what 
it looked like in the early after- 
noon. 

“No, I never did,” he said. 

“Get one for me, will you,’ 
Son?”” Mom said. 

“What for?” Tarp wondered 
out loud. 

“Oh, it seems sort of fine to 
me,” Mom said. “It’s symbolic. 
Know what symbolic means, 
Tarp?” 

“Sure,” Tarp said. “It stands 
for something else.” 

“Yes,” Mom said. “Seems to me 
that eagle stands for high courage, 
courage that’s above mean little 
selfishnesses and can give with 
free generosity.” 

When they got out of the car 
Mom took hold of his shoulders 
and held him still. She didn’t kiss 
him. She looked at him affection- 
ately and as if she respected him 
a lot. “You're growing up, Alan,” 
she said, “to be just like Daddy 

(To be concluded) 
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Hobbies, no matter what they 
may be, are sure to be interesting 
as well as entertaining. Although 
the hobby corner is the newest 
feature in our magazine it is al- 
ready one of the most popular. 
Boys and girls from near and far 
are writing to tell us of their hob- 
bies. 

We should appreciate a letter 
from you telling us what your 
hobby is and something interest- 
ing about it. Use not more than 
150 words. Be sure to give your 
name, address, and age. Address 
your letter to Editor, Our Hobbies, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is collecting 
badges. My badges are made of lead, 
copper, tin, wood, aluminum, glass, 
and iron. They are comical, religious, 
and commercial. Some of them have 
pictures of baseball players, movie 
stars, and flags of different countries 
on them. Altogether I have 150 badges, 
most of which came from California. 
—Erle E. Cook (11 years), 226 Joost 
Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 


Dear Our Hobbies Editor: My hob- 
by is collecting autographs. I started 
my collection in January, 1940, as I 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


I am inclosing $1 to send WEE WISDOM for one year as my valentine 


received an autograph book in Decem- 
ber as a Christmas present. I already 
have a great many autographs of my 
friends and relatives. I have one auto- 
graph of a movie star. I got it down at 
the Newark Airport, as I live near there. 
I also have some autographs of famous 
men. I got these from letters which 
were written to my grandfather when 
he was younger. I enjoy my hobby 
very much.—Lois Ann Mallon, 473 N. 
Grove St., East Orange, N. J. 


Announcement 


After January, 1941, Wee 
Wisdom will not be sold on 
newsstands but at Unity centers 
and by subscription. If you are 
in the habit of buying your 
copies of Wee Wisdom at the 
newsstand, drop in at the nearest 
Unity center for your magazine 
or send direct to Unity School of 
Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri, for a year’s sub- 
scription. Single copies, 15 cents; 
$1 a year. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Dear Editor: My hobby is collecting 
salt and pepper shakers. I now have 
sixty-two pairs. They are from Canada, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 


Illinois, Missouri, California, Louisi- 
ana, Florida, Alabama, and Georgia. 
My shakers are made into the follow- 
ing shapes: people, fish, sprinkling 
cans, cucumbers, oranges, tomatoes, 
flowers, dogs, ducks, roosters, hens, rab- 
bits, elephants, barrels, birds, pelicans, 
lanterns, and many other things. I have 
a t shaker from the Saint Louis 
World's Fair. It is the only single one 
I have. It is also the oldest one I have. 
My latest addition is a pair of shakers 
in the shape of a Mexican couple. 
They came from San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia——Jeanette Edithe Harris (11 
years), 5406 S. Kingshighway, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Dear Editor: 1 have five hobbies but 
the one I like the best is fan collecting. 
I have one fan from Paris, France. One 
of my fans is made of black satin and 
another one of pink plumes. I have 
about twenty fans in my collection. 

My other hobbies are collecting 
stamps, mies, pictures of movie 
stars, and pins—Anne Thompson (9 
years), 10 Courtland St., Nashua, 


N. H. re) 


Answers to January 
and February Puzzles: 


A Secret Journey 
1. Chicken, 2. Duck, 3. Turkey, 4. 
Goose, 5. Guinea. 

Suppertime 

1. Bun, 2. Butter, 3. Beans, 4. Salad, 
5. Corn, 6. Milk, 7. Water, 8. Orange. 

Try These Riddles 
1. Both have a peel, 2. Thanks, 3. Po- 
tato, 4. Comb, 5. Yardstick, 6. River, 
7. Wagon, 8. Clock, 9. Both have 
leaves, 10. Wrong. 

Dishwashing Time 
1. Cup, 2. Fork, 3. Glass, 4. Plate, 
5. Spoon, 6. Dish. 
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N THE list below you will 

doubtless find some of your 
favorite magazines, and by a 
special arrangement they can be 
ordered with Wee Wisdom at a 
saving. If you are planning to 
subscribe for any of them, in- 
clude Wee Wisdom for your 
child or for some other child. 
This will bring him a whole year 
of happiness at small cost to you. 


Wee Wisdom .................. $1 
Reader’s Digest .. a $3.50 
Wee Wisdom .................. = 
Boys’ Life ..... $1.50 $2.00 
Wee Wisdom ..................$1 1 
Etude Music Magazine 
Wee Wisdom .................. $2.00 
American Girl ....... _---$1.50 
Wee Wisdom .................. $1 
Popular Mechanics ....$2 ae $3.15 
Wee Wisdom .................. $1 
Parents’ Magazine .......... $2.40 
Wee Wisdom ..................$1 
Nature Magazine mee $3.50 
Wee Wisdom .................. $1 
$2.50 00 
Woman’s Home Com- 


(Last two to same address) 
These prices are good only in 
the United States. 
The combinations listed above 
are cash offers only and cannot 


be ordered on the Prosperity 
Bank plan. Send orders direct to 


Wee Wisco 


917 TRACY AVENUE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Its stories—many 
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Motherhood is a profession, and THE MOTHER'S HEART IS THE CHILD'S 
modem mothers read and study 11 sCHOOLROOM- _ . Beecher 
| order tO make a success of it. They 
want the best available help and they 
welcome new and constructive ideas. -, 
d For this reason you will be interested “Aw nt 
in the book and the magazine de- \ 
scribed on this page: 4 
| W 
You and Your Child—Zel2 M 
this book for mothers who want 
methods that have proved successful 
has had years of experience working with children, wa VA 
and in her pook she prings you the result of this x > oN ys 
perience: Ina simple, friendly Way she shows you how “A 
best to teach yout child obedience, courtesy, self- 
‘ control, courage > how to help him cultivate 4 cheerful r 
2 outlook on life. Send for this book and put its practical i Ee 
a suggestions to use. In cloth it is priced at $1; 10 plack ; 
- flexible pinding at $2. | | 
progress—0"* of the outstanding characteristics : 
ROGRESS magazine is its unfailing good cheer. “a 
of them pased on true experiences ¢ 
leave the rea in a happy frame of mind, giving him 
a new outlook on life and fresh courage to go forward. 
Fach issue carries stimulating articles and poems a5 at 
ms of everyday living. Beautifully illus- | 
oY trated, P RESS is published once 2 month. Give ee 3 = 
—~ it a twelve-month trial and watch its effect on your 
life and affairs. It 1s $l a year 
UNITY sCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY: Kansas City; Missourt 


It's time to choose your valentines 
For schoolmates and for cousins, 
For Mother, Dad, and Sister Ann— 

You'll probably need dozens. 


But which to choose for your best friend 
Is the important question; 
You'll need a very special one— 


And here is a suggestion: 


Send him Wee Wisdom for a year, 
Twelve valentines in one, 
Each number filled with things to make 


And new ways to have fun, 


As well as stories, pictures, rhymes, 
Cutouts and puzzles too, 

A stamp page and a jolly song, 
And lots of things to do. 


What nicer valentine than one 
That comes twelve times a year! 
So get your order off today; 


The fourteenth’s almost here. 


) = February 14 is almost here, so get ready for it by ordering your friend’s 
valentine now. Just fill out the gift blank on page 32 and get it in the mail 
today so that the first copy of Wee Wisdom will reach your friend in time 
for Valentine Day. A twelve-month subscription for Wee Wisdom is $1. 


Ls 


